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DIXON @ BEST & SCARLET 


MADE IN 


Every artist, architect and 
draftsman needs 


DIXON 


“BEST” COLORED 
PENCILS 


WITH HEAVY CRAYON LEADS 


In 36 (dry) blending colors, shades, tints, each pencil is 
finished in same color as its “lead”. Dixon “Best” Colored 
Pencils, with the famous strong Dixon “Best” colored leads 
of satin smooth, even texture, are recognized as unrivalled 


in color and durability. 


The finest type and most widely accepted colored crayon 
pencil. Used extensively by architects, artists, draftsmen 
and engineers for drawing, sketching, drafting, map color- 
ing, checking, and for marking blue prints, drawings, etc.; 
safe to use—smear not—neither do they run or fade. 


Brilliant and permanent colors. 


Order Dixon “Best” Colored Pencils 
from your Regular Supplier 


Made in Canada by 


DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 
NEWMARKET, ONT. 
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‘ntitled Au clair de la lune, this canvas by 
Ifred Pellan is among the Canadian paint- 
ings being shown at the Biennale of Venice 
this summer 
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Both these films, made by Crawley Films of Ottawa and 


sponsored by Imperial Oil, have received recognition as 


“films of the year” by the Canadian Film Awards—‘The 
Loon’s Necklace” in 1949 and ‘’Newfoundland Scene” in 1952. iF 


This company is glad to have made this contribution to 
Canadian film art and to wider understanding of Canadian 


culture 
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THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


on view during the Summer Months 
June 6th September 21st 


OLD MASTERS, MODERN EUROPEAN 


and 


CANADIAN PAINTINGS 
EUROPEAN and CANADIAN SCULPTURE 


Admission to the Gallery 25c. Saturday, Sunday and Holidays FREE. 
Members and Students FREE at all times 


The Gallery is open to the public 10:39 to 5:30 Monday through Saturday 
1:30 to 5:30 Sunday and Holidays 
You are invited to write for our price list of reproductions 


GRANGE PARK TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 


THE MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


FOUNDED 1860 


Summer installations: 


EUROPEAN PAINTING 
CANADIAN PAINTING 
EARLY CANADIAN ROOMS 


Arts of the Orient, Near-Fast, Pacific Basin, Africa, 


as well as of Europe and the Americas 


1379 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON 


Studio 
Tubes 
1x4 


“LONDON” OIL COLOURS 


A range of colours of exceptional quality at a reason- 
able price, with the perfect consistency that has made 
the name of Winsor & Newton famous for over 100 
years throughout the World. These colours are made 
entirely from genuine pigments and are ground in 
pure Poppyseed and Linseed Oil. 


Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Indian Red 
Ivory Black 
Light Red 

Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Terre Verte 
Vandyke Brown 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre 


SERIES 
Alizarin Crimson 
Chrome (various colours ) 
Crimson Lake 

Emerald Green 
Geranium Lake 
Magenta 

Mauve 

Neutral Tint 

New Blue 

Prussian Blue 

Sap Green 

Scarlet Lake 


SERIES 2—Continued 
Sky Blue 
Uitramarine, Light and 


Deep 
Zinc Yellow 


SERIES 3 
Cerulean Blue 

Cobalt Blue 

Permanent Green Deep 
Rose Madder (Alizarin) 
Viridian 

Winsor Blue 

Winsor Lemon 

Winsor Violet 


SERIES $1.25 
Cadmium (various 
colours ) 

Flake White 1 lb. .1.50 
Flake White % lb. 
Flake White Studi 
Zinc White 1 lb _ 
Zinc White % lb. 
Zinc White Studio. .50 
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Artist Materials for all purposes 


1387 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
Phones—PLateau 4412—Two Lines 


@ THREE YEAR COURSES 
leading to Certificates in 
Fine or Applied Arts. 


@ FOUR YEAR COURSE 
leading to a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. 


Lawren P. Harris, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., Director 
Prospectus on request. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 


When you paint you give a good deal 
of thought to careful mixing. Whatever 
variations you want in the mixed colour, 
ou assume and expect that the tube of 
(say) Flake White you pick up is itself 
consistent—as perfect as the last tube. 
Rowney saves you worry by ensuring a 


perfection that comes from constant 
consultation with practical painters: 
from frequent tests; from thorough 
records; from unremitting research. 
And behind each process there is a 
century and a half of experience in the 
making of oil paints. 


GEORGE ROWNEY & CO. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Sole Canadian Representative 


A. R. DAVEY COMPANY, 36-38 WELLINGTON EAST, TORONTO 


FRANK JARMAN 


LIMITED 


OTTAWA ONTARIO 


We stock 
Winsor & Newton’s and 
Reeves Artists’ Materials 
Oil and Water Colours, Fine Drawing 
Papers, Canvas, Brushes, etc. 


FINE ART 
COMMERCIAL ART 
CRAFTS 

CERAMICS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Eight months $40.00 


Write for Art Department Prospectus 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


ART MATERIALS 


IN A WIDE RANGE 
for the 
AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL 


Featuring 
GRUMBACHER 
WINSOR & NEWTON 

and 
REEVES ART MATERIALS 
Poster CoLours 
PaascHE & Wotp Air BrusHEs 


“Your Friendly Art Store” 


320 Donald St., Winnipeg, Man. 
621 West Pender St., Vancouver, B.C. 
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Whether you are an amateur or 
professional . . . painting for pleasure or 
profit... you will find Winsor & Newton 
quality oil colors, water colors and 
brushes ideally suited to your needs. 
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590 HAMILTON St. 


DOON 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


A Summer School of Painting located in 
the beautiful Grand River Country of 
Western Ontario. 


1952 Season 
June 15 to September 6 


VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF ART Carl sear A.R.C.A. 


Yvonne McKague Housser, R.C.A., O.S.A. 
John Martin, A.R.C.A., O.S.A. 
Adrian Dingle, A.R.C.A. 

Jack Bechtel 


Established 1925 


Invites you to inspect its new 
quarters or to write for a fully 
illustrated Prospectus. 


Fred. A. Amess 
Principal 


Write for illustrated booklet to the Registrar 


DOON SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


N NTARI 
Vancovver, B.C. Doon, Ontario 


Sir George 
Williams School 


of 
AR Fchissiasa and leisure-time training in 
all branches of fine and commercial art, 
OF THE MONTREAL Y.M.C.A. including drawing and painting, water 
colour, oil, modelling and sculpture, poster design, fashion drawing, 
illustrating, advertising art. Three studios. Individual instruction, co- 
educational. Day courses September to June; evening courses October 
to May. Special Saturday morning class for school pupils. Information 
from Registrar. 


1441 DRUMMOND ST. MA. 8331 
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Visit your 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


this Summer 


Ground floor: The permanent national collection of Canadian 
Painting from the 18th century to the present. 


First floor: French painting including Recent Accessions of works 
by Bonnard, Braque, Derain, Dufy and Viaminck and sculpture 
by Maillol. Modern British Painting including a selection from 
the Massey Collection. The J. W. Morrice room. 


Second floor:Prints and Drawings—Recent Accessions: Engravings 
by Pollaiuolo, Schongauer and Direr; etchings by Callot, 
Rembrandt and Gaya; modern prints by Gauguin, Manet and 
Renoir. Tom Thomson Collection. 


Third floor: European Painting: |talian, Spanish, German, Nether- 
land and English Schools from the 14th to 19th centuries with 
Recent Accessions by Ruisdael, van Goyen and Turner. 


Colour reproductions of many of the paintings are available 


Information on request to the Director 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 
OTTAWA 
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Evcar Decas 


Chevaux de courses 


Pastel 


The National Gallery of Canada 


Modern French Painting 


at the National Gallery of Canada 


weg summer visitors to the National Gallery 
of Canada will find a much enlarged col- 
lection of modern French painting on view. 
These works, ranging from an early nineteenth- 
century Corot to a present- -day Dufy, cover a 
period of approximately one hundred years. 
They represent that century of creation in 
which the genius of French painting was 
dominant in contemporary art throughout the 
western world. The quality of these examples 
now owned by Canada is, in several instances, 
superb. There is an excellent Degas, Chevaux 
de courses, and two good Cézannes, recently 
acquired, also a typical Rouault and a charm- 
ing Renoir, Claude et Renée. Of the impres- 
sionists, the best examples are by Pissarro. 
But, in the whole group, two pictures in par- 
ticular stand out, Corot’s Le Pont de Narni 
and Daumier’s Le Wagon de troisiéme classe, 
these can be numbered among the great master- 
pieces of the age. 

Up until a decade ago, modern French art 
was poorly represented in Ottawa. In the past 
few years, the National Gallery, however, has 
made remarkable strides in filling the gaps 
which existed. This has not been an easy task, 
for, coming late into this field of acquisition, 
its board of trustees and director have had to 
face strong competition from United States 


Pierre BoNNARD 
Le Port de Cannes 


The National Gallery 
of Canada 


museums. As a result, you are still not able 
to see a major Van Gogh or Gauguin in 
Ottawa. Nevertheless, smaller and earlier paint- 
ings by these men have been acquired, and 
while they are, perhaps, not what popular taste 
would call “typical” examples, they yet possess 
a true touch of greatness and have a definite 
place in our national collection. 

The recent acquisition of three early paint- 
ings by Derain, Vlaminck and Braque, done 
in the days when these artists and Matisse were 
leaders of the fauve movement, now allow this 
colourful episode in the history of modern art 
to be studied on the gallery walls. Cubism, 
however, continues to be unrepresented. Also, 
paintings by those two greatest of living 
masters, Matisse and Picasso, have still to be 
acquired. But, in the meantime, an impressive 
little painting by an artist who ranks almost 
equally with them in contemporary appreci- 
ation has been bought. The artist is Pierre 
Bonnard, who died only a few years ago, and 
the picture is Le Port de Cannes, a tw ilight 
scene, which, while it may not fully possess 
that iridescent quality so present in his garden 
and hillside compositions, is yet notable for 
the richness and subtle strength of its unusual 
colours. 
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The New Muhlstock 


ROBERT AYRE 


\ ir MANY who have followed the growth of 
Louis Muhlstock from the student in Paris 
tw enty-odd years ago to the painter w ith an 
established place i in Canadian art, his exhibition 
in the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts this 
spring must have come as a surprise. In his 
work, as in his personal life, he is a friendly 
fellow, easy to know, and this w ithout any 
compromise for the sake of popularity. Apart 
from his integrity as man and artist, he has 
never had to give a moment's thought to the 
box-office. He has been able to go his own 
way but, as it happens, it is not one of those 
lonely, labyrinthine w ays; he has never per- 
plexed the uninitiated with isms and complexes: 
the way has been open for anyone to follow, 
with pleasure and satisfaction. ‘Looking at the 
new “non-objective” painting, some of his 
friends asked, “Is Louis getting difficult? Has 
he given us the slip and dodged into a private 
by-path where we can’t go?” The longer they 
looked, however, and the more they thought 
about it, the more they must have realized that 
Muhlstock’s transformation was not a meta- 
morphosis after all, but a natural development. 

Such terms as objective and non-objective, 
abstract and realistic are provisional at best. 
The ambiguity of the English language is in- 
furiating to the mathematical, who see in it 
another example of muddling through; but it 
might be taken as an intelligent recognition 
of the tremendous complexity of life, too 
tremendous and too complex to be pinned 
down by arbitrary symbols. It is just as well, 
perhaps, that words should be loose garments 
rather than strait-jackets. On the other hand, 
communication would be impossible if we 
didn’t have some working agreement. Funk & 
Wagnalls’ dictionary defines objective as “di- 
recting the mind or activity toward external 
things without reference to personal sensa- 
tions; representing things as they are; unbiased 
by thoughts, emotions, opinions, etc.” From 
this it could be argued that there is no such 
thing as objective art. Who is to say that even 
the most “realistic” painter represents things 
as they are? A work of art that is empty of 
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thought and opinion will at least have emotion 
or personal sensation of some sort. The best 
we can say is that some artists are more objec- 
tive than others: they direct their minds and 
activities away from themselves and their per- 
sonal sensations to outside things; and, of 
course, the farther they get away from them- 
selves the greater they are. 

Louis Muhlstock first came into public 
notice, it will be remembered, with his char- 
coal and chalk drawings from life. In his 
nudes, in his portrait heads and figures, in his 
drawings of animals, he was objective enough; 
he was cultivating his observation, he was 
training his eye and hand; he was not exploit- 
ing his private feelings about the world. And 
yet these works were as much a revelation of 
character as of form; and of his own character 
no less than that of his subjects, for they 
showed his warm sympathy as well as his in- 
sight, his kinship with such an artist, and such 
a human being, as Kaethe Kollwitz. You could 
not call an artist completely objective who 
chose to draw women scrubbing floors, waifs 
selling newspapers on street corners, derelicts 
asleep on Mount Royal, Negroes, the rejected, 
the sick and the suffering, who drew them for 
their human as well as their aesthetic qualities 
and who in every line revealed his deep com- 
passion. 

He has never portrayed man in the mass 
and seldom man in action. Crowded streets or 
parks are not for him, nor the commotion of 
industry, and when he did go into the war 
plants instead of trying to give an impression 
of the whole operation he singled out indivi- 
dual workers. 

You will not find people in his painting, vet 
he does not forsake humanity: he takes it for 
granted. It is in the sunny streets and lanes, 
though there isn’t a person to be seen; it is 
powerfully present by its very absence in the 
melancholy empty rooms; it 1s implicit in the 
landscapes and tven in the still lifes. I don’t 
remember Louis Muhlstock ever painting any- 
thing that was not alive. If he wants to paint 
a still life, he chooses flowers and fruit, never 
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Muntstock. Three Negro Children. Drawing. 


Louts MUHLSTOCK 
William O’Brien 
(Unemployed) 
Drawing 


Collection: 
James Sinclair, 
Winnipeg 
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jugs and bottles, never anything static. He 
comes nearest to geometry in his empty rooms, 
but they are not painted only for their parallel 
lines and angles but for their luminous spaces, 
for their colour and their atmosphere. 

He is concerned with form, but it is living 
form. What he values are the things perceived 
by the senses rather than by the mind, by the 
heart rather than the head. Movement and 
growth, warmth and colour, the qualities of 
his landscapes and still lifes, these qualities 
themselves, in their essence, are the subject of 
his new painting. It would have been surpris- 
ing if he had proceeded from thought, mea- 
suring, arranging, balancing, to the other kind 
of abstraction; but he starts with feeling, and 
he starts from nature, and so there is no de- 
parture from himself. 

“Whatever you say it is—but not quite”, 
he will tell you if you ask him what one of 
the pictures is. There are no titles to hem you 
in. The painter will not argue if you see in one 
the symbol of a Canadian landscape, with three 
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Louis MUHLSs rock 


Ste. Famille Siveet, 
Wet Day 


Collection: 


Mrs. 1. H. Weldon, 
Toronto 


wind-shredded trees against a stormy lake, 
and in another a ballet dancer on the stage; 
if in a third you look up at vast copper cliffs 
smouldering in the sun and in a fourth gaze 
down through clear water at coral and sea 
anemones—or if you think they are pebbles 
and fungi. 

He is much freer than when he is painting 
direct from nature; he is not bound by appear- 
ances; but he can be free and still have some- 
thing to say because he has known discipline. 
This is not automatic painting; it is controlled 
by years of close study and intense feeling. 
There is music in it, and dancing, conflict and 
exultation; light ebbs and flows, colour blazes 
hot and shimmers cold; life explodes and bur- 
geons. 

It all comes, not from the subconscious 
mind, but from the earth. You may combine 
them in whatevér theme your fancy chooses, 
but you are aware that the elements Muhlstock 
uses are rocks and water, frost, ice and fire, 
tree branches and roots, bark and moss, the 
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leaves and petals of flowers, the hairy legs of 
the spider, feathers, and the iridescent wings 
of moths. The pictures are not pictures of 
any of these things. For these things are the 
letters of his alphabet, the notes of his music, 
and out of them he gets an astonishing variety 
of shapes, colours, textures and themes. 


creative excitement, that extended over only 
two or three months. ee 

Now the question is, what next? Has Louis 
Muhlstock committed himself to non-repre} 
sentational painting? Is this a self-contained, 
complete experience? Or will it be used, as a 
fellow artist suggested it might, to give new 


Louis MUHLSTOCcK. 


There were about thirty of these little paint- 
ings in his recent exhibition. These works 
differ from one another as they differ from 
the familiar Muhlstock landscape, and yet they 
are so closely related that the painter thinks 
of them as a group and would not willingly 
see them separated. They are the product of 
a continuous, concentrated experience, a 


Non-objective painting 


dimensions to his work when he returns to 
the more objective world? 

In the meantime, the new Muhlstock is 
worth knowing. And he can be known; he is 
not so strange, after all; he is still Muhlstock 
and this means, among other things, that the 
paintings are not difficult and esoteric, but an 
experience to be shared. 
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ALFRED PELLAN. Homme-Rugby 


Collection: Dr. Albert Jutras, Montreal 


The Biennale of Venice Welcomes Canada 


DONALD W. 


Fo" over fifty years, the nations of Europe 

and the Americas have been co-operating 
in a permanent world’s fair of the arts. This 
is the Biennale of Venice, held in a permanent 
group of pavilions erected in the Public 
Gardens of that Adriatic city of canals and 
translucent skies. Every two years, from June 
to October, when this exhibition takes place, 
Venice becomes the major attraction in Europe 
for students and collectors and amateurs of 
contemporary painting. So much so, that a 
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few years ago, when the citizens of the 
ancient Queen of the Adriatic voted a com- 
munist municipal council into temporary 
power, this council continued, in the interests 
of tradition and the tourist trade, to give 
certain prizes for paintings in the Biennale, 
even although the Iron Curtain countries had 
announced they” would boycott the exhibition 
as a manifestation of “decadent” western 
culture. 

To those who visited Venice in 1950, the 
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Biennale appeared as varied in scope as ever. 
Mexico, which had never exhibited before, 
now presented a magnificent display of the 
works of Tamayo, Orozco, Siqueiros, and 
Rivera. South Africa was included for the 
first time as well as Ireland. As for Germany, 
after the passage of the nightmare of Hitlerism, 
it now was proud to present in its pavilion a 
a collection of the works of the Blaue Reiter 
group and other related artists who had been 
previously ostracized or persecuted by the 
Nazis. France in its large building did homage 
to Matisse and Bonnard, with retrospective 
showings, while Belgium devoted the main 
room in its pavilion to Ensor. 

With grants received from the Italian gov- 


GoopripGrE Rosperts 
Nude 


Collection: 


Maurice Corbeil, 
Montreal 


ernment and other revenues, the Biennale 
administration, in its main building, maintains 
a quite large central gallery which houses not 
only the Italian contributions but also exhibits 
from countries which do not own their own 
pavilions. Also regularly presented there are 
displays of unusual interest related to the 
history of modern art. 

The fauve movement and the origins of 
cubism were featured in 1950; these two col- 
lections, being comprehensive in selection and 
studious in arrangement, did much to explain 
to visitors “the day before yesterday” in 
modern art. The exhibition of the work of the 
fauves, in particular, had widespread impact. 
It certainly was one of the contributing rea- 
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sons for that rebirth of interest in fauvism 
which has taken place during the last two or 
three years throughout Europe and the United 
States. Indeed, one may say Canada also, for 
the National Gallery of Canada recently filled 
a gap in its collection by acquiring three 
typical examples of fauve painting done before 
1910 by Derain, Braque and Vlaminck. 

The Biennale for 1952 witnesses Canada’s 
entry for the first time. The works of four 
Canadian painters went on view there on June 
14; they will remain in a special Canadian 
room until the closing of the exhibition in 
October. 

Canada now takes its place with most of 
the other nations of the free world in this 
assembly of the arts. Not all of these countries, 
of course, have yet built their own pavilions. 
On the other hand, many of them, including 
Great Britain, France, the United States, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Austria, Yugoslavia and 
Germany, have been occupying their own 
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buildings for several decades. Space in the 
grounds is still available for new construction; 
for example, the government of Israel has,j «just 
finished erecting a pavilion this year in 4 
corner of the park adjacent to that of the 
United States. 

For states which have not been particip: ating 
regularly, the Biennale allots smaller galleries 
in its own main central structure. It is one of 
these rooms which has been donated for Cana- 
dian use this year. 

The Biennale has been expanding its purposes 
and activities over the years. Its original and. 
of course, its main emphasis is still on the 
figurative arts. Works of sculpture, and to a 
lesser extent drawings, etchings and engrav ings, 
are shown as well as paintings. But that is not 
all. Such, indeed, has been the success of this 
venture that sub-sections of its administration 
now conduct parallel festivals of cinemato- 
graphy, the theatre and contemporary music, 
Canada, in the past, has taken part in the film 
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festivals and the National Film Board of Can- 
ada has won awards there. 

The presentations of fine art, however, re- 
main the principal attraction. The park in 
which they are shown, its grav elled courts and 
flowered parterres adorned with sculpture, its 
diverse pavilions linked by bridges over inter- 
secting canals, provides a charming setting. 
The art lover, who visits Venice this summer, 
will retrace his steps to this park day after 
day, and, as restaurants and tea-rooms are 
provided in the gardens, he will be tempted to 
spend most of hs hours within its boundaries. 


Composite selections of work by whole 
groups of painters are no longer sent in by 
most of the nations participating. Instead the 
custom now is for each of them to concentrate 
each two years on displaying the work of 
usually only three or four of their better 
known painters. Thus a whole room was 
devoted to the water colours of John Marin 
in the United States pavilion in 1950, while 
this year the American group comprises Alex- 
ander Calder, Stuart Davis, Edward Hopper 
and Yasuo Kuniyoshi. Also Great Britain is 
giving over part of its building this summer 
to honour Graham Sutherland in a retrospec- 
tive showing of his work. 


Granted the character of the Biennale, it 
Was no easy task for the National Gallery of 
Canada, when it received this year’s invitation 
from Italy, to decide which four painters it 
should pick for Canada’s initial presentation. 
After consultation with the Biennale authori- 
ties, the final decision made was to send a 
total of 22 paintings by Alfred Pellan, Good- 
ridge Roberts, Emily Carr and David Milne. 
Great care was taken to obtain choice ex- 
amples, both from public and private collec- 
tions. Included are several, owned privately, 
which have never been shown in_ public 
before. 

The next Biennale will be held in 1954. The 
plan is for Canada at that time to select paint- 
ings by four other artists representing other 
tendencies and achievements. In this w ay, as 
each Biennale is held, more and more Canadian 
painters will obtain their opportunity to be 
recognized in the Canadian room at Venice. 
Or it may be that some day Canada will have 
its own pavilion. But we can hardly look for- 
ward to possessing our own building in the 
gardens of this international festival of paint- 
ing until we do first an urgent job at home— 
that is to plan and to finish constructing per- 
manent quarters for our own National Gallery 
in Ottawa. 
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Lronarp Brooks. Tannery Ruins, Water colour. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 


Canadians in Mexico 


Two Canadian artists, husband 
and wife, Leonard and Reva 
Brooks, have not only made a 
career for themselves in Mexico 
but have also been recognized by 
United States museums through 
the purchase of the works re- 
produced here. They are living 
and working in San Miguel 


Allende. 


Reva Brooks. Dona chencha. Photograph 


Museum of Modern Art, New \i 
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parere art has had always a surpassing 
need of “angels”. During earlier periods the 
Church and the aristocracy played this invalu- 
able role. More recently the mantle has largely 
rested upon the ample shoulders of the mer- 
chant prince. That these sources of traditional 
sustenance should no longer exist to any great 
degree in Canada is a real tragedy. 

Of course the hard-boiled and unthinking 
as usual know the answers. “But artists need 
not starve,” they protest. “They can always 
teach, can’t they?” Yes, presumably they can, 
vet how thoroughly this utterly unimaginativ c 
approach begs the issue. Artists do not norm- 
ally elect art for pecuniary reasons. The de- 
cision rather is compulsive. Painters, or a 
majority of them, who are required to teach 
or do other work in order to eat, tend to cease 
New If) creating to the full extent of their potentialities. 

Where then lies a solution to this tantalizing 
problem of art patronage, of an aesthetic “fair 
deal”? 

One obvious first method is the provision 
of much more tangible assistance from the 
state, together with much larger purchases of 
pictures by industrial corporations. But what- 
ever improvement is possible along these lines, 
I seriously question whether such measures by 
themselves represent an adequate answer. 
Governments and businesses, because they can- 
not specialize in the arts, and because they are 
responsible for their acts to the many, must 
inevitably be cautious in the manner of their 
aid. Advanced work, experimental work, the 
tentative sparks of the shy new-comer, all 
these must surely depend more on the backing 
of enlightened private individuals and groups. 

Happily in one organization, the Picture 
Loan Society of Toronto, and in Douglas 
Duncan, its director, there exists a model of 
the sort of aid so needed by Canadian painters. 

To many the name of Duncan will mean 


All paintings and drawings reproduced in this 
article are from the collection of Douglas Duncan 
and were shown in Picture Loan Society exhibitions. 


Design for an Art Angel — Douglas Duncan 


| and the Picture Loan Society 
| ANDREW BELL 


Jack Nicuois. Boy and Girl. Drawing 


little, since he has always been quite reticent 
about his activities. He is a Torontonian of 
modest private means, by profession a book- 
binder (rather in the past tense now because 
of his interest in collecting and exhibiting 
paintings), a man possessed of acute aesthetic 
acumen, a rare understanding of what makes 
an artist “tick” and a profound regard for the 

value of serious art. He is young enough to 
have a future and yet with sufficient years to 
have accumulated considerable knowledge 
and understanding. To him, the call of the 
arts began early. He bought such pictures as 
he could afford, gave his artist contemporaries 
shrewd counsel and took a hand, at the forma- 
tive stage, in such organizations as the Cana- 
dian Handicrafts Guild. 

But 1936 is the important date in his career. 
Duncan, as did many others, found himself 
appalled at the difficulties painters met with in 
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F. H. Vartey. Jess. 


Drawing 


Arctic Encounter 
Water colour 


Micuaev Forster. 


Preccy Harpinc. Rush Hour 


their attempts to exhibit their work. So-called 
commercial galleries were unwilling to gamble 
on any save the most secure reputations, which 
often meant only the most conservative and 
banal of artists. Financial terms laid down by 
these galleries were completely beyond the 
means of the advanced or little known painter, 
The frustration and w astage in terins of 
artistic promise was sickening. There was much 
taking of thought in smoke-filled rooms. What 
could be done? 


H. G. Kettle, later first secretary of the 
Federation of Canadian Artists, had an inspira- 
tion. Why not an organization roughly re- 
sembling Picture-Hire Ltd. of London, Eng- 
land? This was the catalyst. Kettle, together 
with a small committee including Duncan, 
resolved to form the Picture Loan Society, a 
non-commercial body to be run along lines 
altogether new to the Canadian scene. The 
guiding principles were simple. Facilities 
would be provided for the display, sale and 
rental (at the lowest possible commission rate 
to the Society ) of works by the most promis- 
ing of our artists. In the case of those electing 
to rent, monies paid out for this purpose ( pro- 
vided the option was exercised within a rea- 
sonable period) might be applied against out- 
right purchase. Painters, who merited the 
opportunity, could be certain that henceforth 
monetary considerations would not bar ex- 
hibition of their works. Artistic standards, 
though catholic, would be exacting. Subject 
to this restriction the doors would be wide 
open to every manner of fresh, honest expres- 
sion. And these doors would be open at regular 
hours every day: only a full-time proposition 
would suffice. 


This kind of gallery whose prime aim was 
to make as much as it could for the painter 
could not be a plush sort of place, nor is it. 
There is neither cream broadloom, nor onyx 
ash-trays, and a stiff climb awaits interested 
parties. But there is no lack of essentials either; 
the lighting is fine and the neutral-gray walls 
are eminently just to the pictures. Moreover, 
the pudding has well demonstrated its appeal 
in the eating. Between 1936 and 1952 an im- 
pressive number of the best Canadian painters, 
from those of the Group of Seven onwards, 
have shown on the hospitable walls of the 
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Picture Loan Society. These have included, 
to give only a few names by way of illustra- 
tion, F. H. Varley, Emily Carr, David Milne, 
“Scottie” Wilson, Goodridge Roberts, Para- 
skeva Clark, Carl Schaefer, Louis Muhlstock, 
André Biéler, Henri Masson, Fritz Brandtner, 
Jack Nichols, Jack Humphrey, Paul-Emile 
Borduas and Gordon MacNamara. Similarly 
every manner of person has come to see, buy, 
or rent, until now the cachet of Picture 
Loan Society acceptance is a hall-mark in 
Canadian painting—a remarkable tribute to the 
wisdom of its initial policy, which remains 
constant, 

But any organization is only as good as the 
people behind it. To all intents and purposes, 
as far as the Picture Loan Society goes, this 
means Duncan, whose self-effacing, perspica- 
cious works and ways are wonderful to see. 
Besides the regular duties of the Society, he 
willingly engages in numberless additional 
tasks; these are never too big or too small for 
him, provided they further the interests of his 
artists. He has matted and framed, and he has 
photographed for reproduction purposes, pic- 
tures without end. He documents his artists 
with the care of a Boswell, and he will cajole 
with a missionary-like fervour any who might 
help them. Shows are organized not simply 
for showing in the premises of the Picture 
Loan Society itself, but also for sending from 
it to universities, schools or wherever else 
might be useful. Last, but scarcely least, 
Duncan’s personal purchases of pictures have 
brought together under a single roof (and 
cellar) one of the most significant and indivi- 
dual of Canadian collections. 


The achievement of the Picture Loan 
Society, and thus of Douglas Duncan, for now 
the two are one and the same, has many facets. 
A high artistic standard; a healthy curiosity; 
a generous understanding of the artist; a 
method for the public to buy, rent and educate 
itself: all these things are involved. But it is 
more yet—it points a way. What Duncan has 
done others could do also. And great are the 
rewards, amounting almost to creation of 
another sort, to be had from nurturing the 
blossoms and gathering them together—those 
unique blossoms which come from the mind 
and sensitivity of the artist. 
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New Patterns in Canadian Advertising 


CARL 


i in ONE who has been a partisan of design in 

advertising for longer than he cares to 
remember, there was great satisfaction to be 
had from viewing the exhibitions of last year’s 
advertising and editorial art as selected by 
members of the Art Directors Club of Mon- 
treal and Toronto. 

The Montreal club’s first annual exhibition 
and the Toronto club’s fourth annual display, 
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both held this spring, indicated as never before 
that the fraternity of art directors had accepted 
the importance of design in the visual pre- 
sentation of sales or editorial information. 
Also, as much of this work appears over the 
signatures of some of Canada’s leading indus- 
trial firms, it appears that top executives are 
beginning to realize the necessity of good 
design in their advertising, if it is to make its 
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impact in the hubbub of the market-place. 

The success of these two displays is a reward 
to men like Stewart, Fainmel, Eveleigh, Trevor, 
to mention only a few designers who come to 
mind, for their years of dogged persistence in 
selling the gospel of contemporary design to 
Canadian advertisers. 

And design in these showings was not 
restricted to “smash-and-grab” advertising 
messages; it penetrated into illustrations for 


advertising and editorial matter and the format 
of magazine pages and it reached its highest 
expression in the fine paintings of Grant Mac- 
donald for the Dow Chemical Company. Here 
we had an artist who was given a free hand 
to express a commercial message with the 
magnetism necessary to bring it immediately 
before the reader’s eye. Yet there was no 
sacrifice of art to commercialism in his work. 

One could have wished, however, that the 


Two Designs from Montreal. Above: Blotter by Robert Langstadt 


Below: Advertisement for trade periodical. Art Director: Al Barkes. 
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Shown at right and overleaf are 
two details from a leaflet on Janson 
type, produced for Cooper @ 
Beatty, Limited, Toronto, which 
won one of the medal awards at 
the fourth annual exhibition of 
the Toronto Art Directors Club. 
The artist was Leslie Trevor and 
the art director, W. E. Trevett. 
Janson, incidentally, is the type 
used here and generally through- 
out the text of this magazine. 
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format and typography of these Dow Cheniical 
advertisements had reflected the fresh vision 
and spirit of discovery of Macdonald’s art, 
instead their layout adhered to a flat and 
uninteresting formula. 

To review these exhibitions item by item 
would be a worthy effort, but one better left 
to those annual publications which will repro- 
duce these contributions in their entirety. 
However, a reviewer cannot escape noting that 
the folder advertising Janson type, designed 
for W. E. Trevett of Cooper & Beatty L+td., 
Toronto, won honours in both the Toronto 
and Montreal exhibitions. Almost entirely 
typographic, this folder exhibits the perennial 
youth and experimental curiosity of that dean 
of Canadian contemporary designers, Leslie 
Trevor of Rous & Mann Press Ltd., Toronto. 

Comparisons which might be made between 
the Toronto and Montreal exhibitions would 
not be appropriate, but certain facts emerge 
that are perhaps significant. The Montreal 
entries were much in advance of Toronto in 
that class of advertising where fine design was 
uppermost, but they fell apart in the editorial 
section; this was doubtless largely because the 
publishing industry is centred in Toronto. 

Equally important in assessing the worth of 
the two displays was the tendency for Mon- 
treal representation in the Toronto exhibition 
to have been greater than the flow in the other 
direction; Toronto could have reinforced the 
editorial end of the Montreal collection, but 
their submissions at least in the final showing 
in that city were very slim. 

Since neither exhibition gave a complete 
picture of what is going on in this field in 
Canada, one wonders whether the decision 
taken by the two Art Directors Clubs to pre- 
pare their own individual displays is in the 
best interests of developing higher standards 
of Canadian advertising and editorial art, for 
that is the avowed purpose of the exhibitions. 
One hopes that efforts to merge these two into 
one national exhibition will be made, or that 
at least a single annual display reproducing the 
best from both showings will be forthcoming. 

This review would be incomplete without 
mention of the new personalities who are 
appearing in this field with stimulating new 
work. Some of the younger contributors of 
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importance from Toronto were Theo Dimson, 
Ross Mendes, Tom Schell and Mack Houston, 
Montreal has its bright sons in Arnaud Maggs, 
George Wilde, Hector Shanks and Tancréde 
Marsil. 

At the Ecole des Arts Graphiques, that 
laboratory of graphic experimentation in 
Montreal, the work and direction of Albert 
Dumouchel and Arthur Gladu are opening new 
avenues of visual creation. Their exciting sub- 
mission, which took an award in the experi- 
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Art Director: 
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mental section of the Toronto show, however, 
did not even appear in their local exhibition! 
Oscar Cahén, of course, persists in carrying 
off the annual honours in Toronto for editorial 
illustration. Cahén’s strong sense of design, his 
complete mastery of line and mass, and the 
wit and compassion that he brings to the 
situations in which human beings manage to 
involve themselves, all these ensure him his 

pre-eminent position as an illustrator. 
In retrospect, and in referring back to the 
Continued on page 173 
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Improving Design in Handcrafts 
MARY BLACK 


Dr. Marius Barbeau once discussed in our columns the problem of reconciling the older individualism 
of the folk arts with the economics of present day handcrafts in Canada. He dealt, in particular, witl this 
problem as it has arisen in the province of Quebec. We have now asked Miss Mary Black, Director of the 


Handcrafts Division, Department of Trade and Industry, Nova Scotia, to take this story one step further. 
She describes in this article practical methods being followed in Nova Scotia to improve design in the 
crafts in relation to contemporary standards and demands. Photographs used as illustrations have been sup- 
plied by the Handcrafts Division. Those who wish to see this programme in action can do so at Nova 
Scotia’s annual Craftsmen-at-Work Exhibition to be held from August 15 to 23 at the Vocational Hig! 


School in Halifax. 


He to obtain good design is one of the most 
difficult problems encountered in the 
organization and administration of a handcraft 
programme. Craftsmen must first of all learn 
to know what good design is to appreciate it, 
then to create it. They need to learn from 
their surroundings and from the implements 
and materials with which they work. 
The Nova Scotia handcraft programme is 
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largely concerned with the training of indivi- 
duals to utilize their leisure time to produce 
handcrafts either for use in the home or for 
sale outside to augment family incomes. 

A great many of the people who purchase 
Nova Scotia handcrafts are tourists who come 
from central Canada or from the United States. 
They seek articles the designs and materials 
of which will be evocative of this province. 
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Therefore in planning our programme it is 
necessary to promote designs which are related 
to the environment in which they originate. 
We must, at the same time, strive to produce 
enough variety in product and pattern to 
attract the attention of both the discriminating 
purchaser and the souvenir hunter. And good 
taste is essential in both types of product. 

The recommendations of the Massey Report, 
editorials in the press, discussions on the radio, 
all stress the need to develop our own national 
culture free of an excess of American, British, 
or foreign influences. Isn’t it important then 
that we develop our handcraft designs on a 
regional as well as a national basis? In answer 
to those who deplore regionalism we reply: 
“Why should our people in the grain provinces 
use designs based on fish and our fishermen 
develop their design from the oil derricks of 
the foothills of Alberta, or why would our 
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Indians of the plains weave Scottish tartans”: 


Designs must be made up of forms with 
which we come in daily contact,—a_ flying 
gull, a native flower or a fish from the sea. 
We must be capable of understanding them 
and they must be of the common denominator 
of our lives. 

It requires patience and unlimited financial 
backing to train people to create good designs. 
Many do not possess the inherent ability to 
see, understand or produce even the simplest 
designs, yet they may be excellent technicians. 
Also some of the more talented ones who could 
benefit from a design course are, in many 
instances, unable to leave their homes for the 
period required to take such a course. Some 
instruction can be given through correspon- 
dence, the library service and the visits of the 
field workers, but these methods all have 
weaknesses and limitations. 

One partial solution being adopted at this 
time is to employ experienced designers to 
create designs indigenous to the province, 
these are then circulated as examples to our 
craftsmen. It is better, we feel, for them to 
use a good design created by someone else 
than a bad design of their own. Even then 
some difficulty is experienced with colour. 
To many people without training green is 
green and blue is blue; they do not differenti- 
ate between shades. 


Another method employed is to have crafts- 
men suggest ideas which interest them and 
have trained designers help them carry them 
out. 


An illustration of this is the flossa mat with 
three frogs. Here the weaver and the designer 
worked together. The weaver knew that she 
wanted diving frogs, full of life and colour, 
in her bath mat, but she felt incapable of doing 
it in a way which would satisfy her. Accord- 
ingly she described her idea to the designer. 
The combined result turned out to be a 
colourful, pleasing mat which carried out the 
original ideas of the weaver. 

Under the circumstances, these are doubt- 
less the best methods we have of handling our 
design problems, for the present at least. We, 
however, must do our best to discover latent 
talent in the young and develop it by means 
either of scholarships or apprenticeships. We 
need to build up a group of well-trained 
craftsmen who will not only pass on their 
knowledge and ability to succeeding gener- 
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ations but will firmly establish a tradition of 
fine crafts in Nova Scotia. 

But we have a long way to go, and we must 
proceed slowly. We cannot afford to alienate 
our craftsmen by forcing them to use designs 
which they do not understand and therefore 
do not like. We must start with fundamentals. 

Proceeding from the premise that good 
design in handcrafts is based on the orderly 
arrangement of the forms we see around us, 
we must first of all teach people to see the 
beauty inherent in these forms. We can begin 
with straightforward pictorial designs, based 
on familiar scenes and objects reduced to their 
simplest terms. Here is no sophistication, no 
abstract portrayal of feeling, no distortion; 
although all irrelevant detail is removed the 
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mass and form which remain are still under- 
standable to all. 

There are very few pepole who can create 
primitive designs. When persons are found 
who are able to do so naturally every encour- 
agement is given to induce them to continue, 
They themselves, however, usually consider 
their own designs to be poor. Because of their 
lack of confidence in them or fear of possible 
ridicule from neighbours, there is a danger 
that the pure form of their designs may suffer 
from changes influenced by perusal of the 
mail order catalogue! 

A good example of a primitive design used 
in a hooked rug was one called, “Blueberry 
Hill”. In this design the blueberry picker 
seemed to be floating across the sky with her 


Above: Rug design 
derived from fish tail 
Left: All-over pattern 
for hooked rug based 
on the same motif 
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basket of blueberries in one hand while, with 
the other, she gaily waved to her friends on 
the barrens below. Primitive designs are par- 
ticularly suited to hooked mats and occasion- 
ally one is fortunate in finding the likeness of 
the family horse or dog or a barnyard scene 
hooked into the mat in use in the best bedroom. 

Designs originating from geometric forms 
are easily understood. Young boys and girls, 
from the time the first settlers arrived in Nova 
Scotia, have held the brick or plate securely 
in place as mother drew its outline on burlap 
for a “brick mat”, or on well-bleached flour 
sacks and bright calico for a “Dresden china” 
bed quilt. Equally familiar are the three-leaf 
clover design, with its triangular form, and 
the one of many flowers whose outlines fit 
into a square or hexagram. 

Symmetrical design is understood as readily 
as any, as in the balance of forms in the 
branches of a pine tree, in the bones of a fish, 
in the shape of lobster or crab or the outline 
of a pair of oxen. Such motifs suggest patterns 
for borders of quilts or mats. 

A wider use and adaptation of these natural 
forms is what we desire; it is that towards 
which we are working. We do not intend to 
create a few designs and use them intermin- 
ably. There must constantly be a seeking for 
new stimulus, for a fresh approach; there mus¢ 
be growth, but never the discarding of original 
native forms. 

It may be difficult for persons in contact 
with modern art in our nation’s capital or 
larger cities to understand our approach here 
in Nova Scotia to the design problem, but 
once knowing and working with our crafts- 
men we come to understand their point of 
view. More than once at our annual Craftsmen- 
at-Work Exhibition have groups of trained 
craftsmen, graduates of schools and colleges 
in Canada, England, and the United States, 
been seen to listen spellbound while some 
woman from a remote farm or fishing village 
described her craft. The uncomplicated living 
and thinking which we need so desperately 
in our world today is expressed by these 
women who have experienced on the one hand 
the gentle restfulness of a smiling nature and 
on the other the sometimes desperate fight for 
survival against her cruel uncompromising 


rages. They have lived close to the soil, the sea, 
and the forest. 

Throughout the whole handcrafts pro- 
gramme efforts are constantly being made to 
awaken producing craftsmen to the innate 
beauty of his material, with stress on form and 
finish, design and mass rather than on orna- 


Carved wooden head of native pine 


mentation. Simplicity of line and colour have 
been stressed so constantly that our more 
advanced craftsmen, who were inclined at first 
to over-decorate, are now taking pride in the 
more simple, harmoniously composed articles 
of leather, wood or silver and the textiles they 
are now producing. Perfection of design and 
workmanship rather than quantity production 
is uppermost in their minds. The rough bark 
of a tree suggests to them place mats in hand- 
spun linen; the piles of an old wharf suggest 
a design for weaving or a block print, as does 
the shadow of a gull on a sandy beach. The 
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“WW” formation of Canada wild geese in flight 
repeated over its surface is perfect for an 
unusual tweed. Again, the branch of a spruce 
with its old and new growth, a dark and 
delicate light green, the brown of old cones 
and the soft lavender pink of the new ones 
suggest a wall hanging or drapes woven in 
twill variations. 

A province as old as Nova Scotia has rich 
sources to offer the designer in its old utensils 
of living and war and in its costumes and 
legends. Then, too, there are the industries 
with their particular tools: mining in Cape 
Breton; farming in the Annapolis Valley, 
lumbering, fishing and shipping. All these lend 
themselves to design. The problem is to teach 
the people to see these things and how to 
incorporate them into their handcrafts. 

It is necessary to have well-trained instruc- 
tors if the problem is to be dealt with ade- 
quately. This is a problem in itself as many 
of our craftsmen have advanced to a point 
where their knowledge is comparable to that 
of our junior instructors. We are attempting 
to meet this problem through special refresher 
courses, scholarships for advanced training, 
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and trips for our instructors; through the 
employment of guest instructors with special 
ized training in one or more crafts; and by 
utilizing the services of well-trained European 
craftsmen now living in Canada. 

Once the language difficulty has been over- 
come these foreign-born craftsmen have much 
to offer. European techniques, practically un- 
known or seldom used in Canada, when com- 
bined with Nova Scotia design, after the 
craftsman has once come to understand the 
feeling of this new country, will result in 
interesting new handcrafts which will bring 
satisfaction to both the creator and the user, 

Nova Scotia is not a wealthy province. Our 
craftsmen lack the stimulus to be gained from 
visits to museums and from study with master 
craftsmen. But through our library service the 
best available reference books and art and 
craft magazines are purchased and distributed 
free of charge to them. 

Potters are being trained to use Nova Scotia 
clay; weavers to use the fine wool from our 
hardy sheep; silver craftsmen are polishing 
native agates found on the beaches; wood 
workers are using native pine and applewood. 

Nova Scotians are conscious of the value of 

handcrafts and it is difficult to keep up with 
their requests for instruction. It takes a little 
effort to sort out which of these are based on 
sincere rather than trivial interest and to train 
good technicians; but above all it will take 
time and more time to awaken our craftsmen 
to the fullness of the rich design forms which 
lie all about them but of which they are now 
largely unaware. 


The pottery below is by a Polish craftsman 
now living in Nova Scotia. The underglax 
figure on the vase at the right was done by 
his wife who was also the weaver of the 
tapestry shown above 
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Cornecius KritGHOFF 
Swell and His Object 


Water colour 

A page froma 
sketch-book 

Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology 


A Sketch-Book of Cornelius Krieghoft 


J. RUSSELL HARPER 


| ir discovery of one of Cornelius Krieghoff’s 

sketch-books has shed completely new light 
on his artistry. The book was rescued from a 
century of oblivion when an_ unidentified 
owner walked into a London sales-room wish- 
ing to dispose of some early views of Montreal. 
Dr. Sigmund Samuel purchased them for the 
Canadian collection of the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology. The writer was 
thrilled to recognize the hand of Krieghoff in 
the sketches. 

The book now contains 29 water colours 
and seven pencil sketches on sheets of 93 by 
13 inch Whatman paper, watermarked 1831. 
Stubs indicate that eleven additional pages 
have been removed. The binding is dark 
maroon grained leather and signed on the 
inside “C.K.Montreal”. The sketches seem to 
date from the so-called “lean years” which 
Krieghoff spent in Montreal prior to moving 
to Quebec in 1851. During 1850 he had a 
bread-and-butter job working for a sign- 
painter in the Beaver Hall Hill district and 
few major oils date from this period. Possibly 
his circumstances were so. straitened that 
he couldn’t afford to buy canvases and had 
to resort to water colours as a cheaper means 


of expression. I suspect that these impressively 


fresh and spontaneous works, rather than the 
commissioned oils, were the kind of paintings 
which prompted Budden to persuade Krieg- 
hoff to move to Quebec. 

What did Krieghoff paint when he worked 
on obvious labours of love as these sketches 
indeed are? First, and of major importance, 
he was a sociable fellow and his sketches fairly 
throb with life and living. In all but one, 
people are at work and play. The single excep- 
tion is a pencil view of Mount Royal which 
he commenced, but didn’t find sufficiently 
interesting to complete. Many are market 
scenes where the whole mosaic of society 
meets. On these the artist has written descrip- 
tive phrases: Canadian Selling Rolls of Baccy; 
Selling Canadian Homespun Cloth, Montreal, 
Canadian Woman with Maple Syrup, and 
Frozen Sheep, Market, Montreal. They are 
painted in Jacques Cartier Square where the 
“habitants” cluster around the base of the Nel- 
son Monument. A woman is shown shopping in 
three of the sketches, accompanied by a child 
of eight or ten; the two are possibly Krieg- 
hoff’s wife Louise and their daughter who was 
born early in 1841. 

Many of the other sketches are winter scenes. 
Colourful groups of woodcutters with their 
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red and blue toques wait to be hired. Sleighs 
loaded with hay are driven on the frozen St. 
Lawrence. Ice is cut, and snow is carted from 
the streets. Two mail-coaches, one painted red 
and the other black, have been fitted with 
runners and pass on the ice of the river, 
Gentry in winter finery are labelled Movitreal 
Swells, and Lady Swells, Officer and Muffin, 
Later in the year is a swirling dance, Cavadian 
Wedding, and two street parades passing 
down the shady side of Notre Dame Street, 
The final group of sketches are camping and 
hunting incidents in which Krieghoff used 
Iroquois from the Caughnawaga reservation 
as models. 


Attention should be drawn to the way in 
Cornetivs Krircuorr. Three water colours from a which these sketches fix Krieghoff’s place in 
sketch-book. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology the art of his time. His breadth of handling, 

grouping, sureness of touch and insight into 

his subject matter is that of a mature and 
ee ranking artist. While there are vague resem- 
“ blances to painters like Adolph Schroedter of 
the Dusseldorf School in which Krieghoff was 
allegedly trained, it is much more interesting 
to compare his art with that found in Currier 
and Ives prints. These were just beginning to 
come on to the market, and were mostly pro- 
duced by German and English artists. Swell 
and His Object is essentially the same picture 
as the print of 1853 called The Road—W inter 
where Currier and his wife drive in a “cutter”. 
The interests of artists in the United States 
are generally similar to those of Krieghoff 
~+ during the forties and fifties. George Caleb 


i Above: Woodcutters waiting to be hired Bingham painted country people outdoors in 
ie Centre: Old Market, Montreal The County Election, 1851, and James A. 
Below: Carrying timber Coffey and Charles G. Rosenberg painted 


s Wall Street scenes which are much like the 
St. Patrick’s Day parade in the Krieghofi 
sketch-book. Other comparisons could be 
made and with them Krieghoff’s stature as an 
artist grows, for his status in the avant garde 
of the artistic movements of his time is con- 
firmed. 


Krieghoff has used at least two of the 
sketches in later oil paintings. Slight alterations 
have been made for reasons of composition. 
Other sketches may have been similarly used, 
and if so, this book should assist in the identi- 
fication of presently unrecognized oils by this 
early and important Canadian artist. 
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On the Laurentian range, in the Valley of the Saints, 45 miles north 
of Montreal and at an elevation of about one thousand feet, the village 
of Ste-Adéle has stood for a hundred years. It is a pleasant place in which 
to spend the summer and in winter skiers congregate there. 

Six years ago a young canadienne, Pauline Rochon, went up for her 
summer vacation. She liked the surroundings, except for one thing: 
there was little to do, few people to talk to. Accustomed as she was 
to a milieu of music, of painting, of ideas, Miss Rochon felt suddenly 
separated from her world and was not happy about it. There she was 
in a charming Laurentian village where she could swim, ride, sail or 
go climb a mountain, all that was lacking to make the place complete, 
she felt, was the presence of congenial people, who were sensitive to 
the arts and interested in the things of the mind. She decided to do 
something about it. 

Knowing that she must provide a reason in order to attract such a 
group to Ste-Adeéle, she approached the town fathers and the proprietors 
of the five local hotels with her scheme which was, briefly, that the 
village should become a centre where people on vacation would have 
an Opportunity to practice painting or handicrafts, hear music and listen 
to lectures. It would be a place where they could meet professionals 
in the arts, from whom they might even take a course of lessons. While 
agreeing that anything which might increase their business was un- 
doubtedly good, the village leaders remained sceptical for they con- 
sidered her idea altogether too “arty.” So, while the town looked on, 
she went ahead with it alone. 

Miss Rochon took up residence and opened a small shop, “La 
Pelerine”. With the help of the painter, Agnés Lefort, she collected a 
faculty around her and, using “La Pelerine” as a registry centre, she 
started a six-weeks summer course on a well-worn shoe-string. The 
going was difficult at first: Miss Rochon found herself mostly in the 


The design shown above by Robert La Palme is reproduced from the cover 
of a brochure describing the Centre d’Art de Ste-Adéle 
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kitchen cooking for her instructors. She had to 
sweep the floors of her classrooms, put out 
chairs for concerts and, on one occasion, she 
had to search for a piano for a ballet class and 
find horses to move it. The Ste-Adéle Lodge 
helped with trucking and loaned their Chalet 
as a classroom for painting and weaving. Al- 
though the Chalet was struck by lightning she 
was not deterred. And that opening season she 
managed to include a symphony orchestra 
among her offerings. 

From the first she fought for high standards. 
Miss Rochon would have nothing to do with 
that bait for tourists by which Quebec is 
represented by hooked rugs, “habitant” whittl- 
ing and minuscule birch-bark canoes. She knew 
very well that French Canada had more to 
offer than that kind of folksy fare. On the 
other hand there was no reason to deny the 
French atmosphere. Instruction in the Centre’s 
classes has always been both individual and 
bilingual. The standard for the Centre has 
been set at a civilized level; meaning that of 
true sophistication which accepts the art of 
enjoying life as coming with awareness in 
seeing, hearing, doing. 

For two seasons Miss Rochon carried on 
until, as she says, the shoe-string became a 


rope with which to hang herself. Ho»: ever, 
the hotels were sympathetic and help:ul jn 
their way, and in the third year things »egan 
to right themselves. Word of the Centre spread 
through Montreal and nearby cities, ani visi- 
tors from below the border greeted it with 
enthusiasm. 

So today the Centre d’Art de Ste-Adéle is 
well established. Courses are offered winder 
professional teachers. There are ten classes for 
adults, four for children. You can work at 
painting, instrumental music, singing, tapestry 
weaving, ceramics, sewing, leather craft, ballet, 
photography, drama and French, or con- 
versely, English. You don’t need to have had 
any previous training, your equipment need 
only be a spirit of cheerful enterprise and an 
ambition to learn something new. 

Instruction is serious, although the sessions 
remain gay. Class members do not work to- 
ward an examination, no diplomas are handed 
out. They sign up for as many or as few 
classes as they wish and, having exercised their 
minds, have enough time left over to enjoy 
themselves in the suramer sun. Where possible, 
classes are held outdoors and the only work- 
ing uniforms needed are comfortable old 
clothes. The season runs from July 7 to Aug- 
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ust 18. An average course costs from 6 to 8 
dollars a week; you go to classes mornings or 
afternoons, as you prefer. Although the 
Centre claims to have the largest campus in 
North America—the whole district is at its 
disposal—it is no more than a ten-minute walk 
to the farthest class. The town’s five hotels 
and 37 boarding-houses can accommodate 
some eight hundred visitors; the Centre will 
even arrange for you to live with a French 
family if you want to pick up French quickly 
and painlessly. 

Saturday mornings lively discussions are 
held on contemporary art. On Tuesday nights, 
at different hotels each week, films are shown. 
These are usually privately made or have to 
do with some aspect of the arts, and are 
bilingual, that is to say, if the film is in French 
the commentary is in English, and vice versa. 
Another sort of divertissement occurs on 
Fridays; one night it is an opéra minute, the 
next a stage play, then a singer or solo musician 
or a French quartette singing old songs. The 
local branch of the Cercle des Fermiers, the 
Quebec farmers group, puts on a typical 
“habitant” supper with singing and dancing. 
The C.B.C. Petite Symphonie presents a 
concert under its director, Roland Leduc, who 


is a resident of Ste-Auéle. 

This year’s session will open with a showing 
of the National Film Board’s new motion 
picture on Arthur Lismer. Also the hope is 
that Sir Ellsworth Flavelle, a notable photo- 
grapher, will show his work later in the season. 
A mystery play, The Life of Saint Adele, 
will be acted on the church steps to celebrate 
the town’s centenary. The author is Marcel 
Dubé, winner of five awards in the last drama 
festival in Montreal. The play will end with 
the wedding festivities of Saint Adéle in which 
the audience will take part, with fireworks and 
street dancing. The Centre likes to use its 
village streets as settings. Last year, with the 
help of students, artist Robert La Palme 
painted a mile of highway surface, a feat that 
received wide publicity. La Palme, too, is a 
local resident. The season ends with the parade 
and the masquerade of a traditional Beaux-Arts 
ball. 

Meanwhile Miss Rochon has acquired a 
board of 15 directors for the Centre and 
enthusiasm continues to grow. Last winter she 
was invited to Clearwater, Florida, to help 
establish a similar arts centre in that resort 
Officers of the American Federation of Arts 

Continued on page 172 
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Children’s Gallery Opens in Vancouver 

A “Children’s Gallery”, providing a permanent 
corner for changing art displays of interest to 
children, was installed this year at the Vancouver 
Art Gallery. The Vancouver Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which acts as sponsor, opened this little 
gallery on March 5 with a display of ceremonial 
masks from various primitive peoples. 

Such a gallery, operated by a teachers’ group 
in close co-operation with a city school system, 
is an undertaking unique in Canada. Particular 
attention is paid to the presentation of the dis- 
plays so that they will appeal directly to children 
of school age. 


Paintings by Canadians in Paris 

An exhibition, “Canadians in Paris,” comprising 
works by Canadian artists who have recently 
studied or are still studying abroad, will be the 
most unusual and individual exhibition of the year 
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Jack NicHoLs 
The Aggressors 


This drawing was recently 
awarded a prize in the 

Second International Exhibi- 
S tion of Prints and Drawings 
held at Lugano this spring 
under the auspices of the 
Canton of Tessin, Switzer- 
land. Canada was invited by 
the Swiss Government to 
participate in the exhibition 


on the Western Canada Art Circuit; at least twelve 
artists will be represented in the collection which 
is being gathered together at Calgary’s Coste 
House where it will have its opening in September. 

Douglas Morton, who after four years in Europe 
joined the Coste House staff as curator last fall, is 
organizing this. Among those whose work will be 
shown are Dorothy Willis, Vancouver, George 
Swinton, Northampton, Massachusetts; Mme 
Pauline Boutal, Winnipeg; Paul Beaulieu, Paris; 
Pierre de Ligny Boudreau, Ottawa; Joe Plasketr, 
New Westminster, B.C.; Stephen Andrews, Nor- 
way; Jean Soucy, Quebec; Peter Sager, London, 
England; Mary Brock Smith, Ottawa; Edna 
Tedeschi, Yorkton, Saskatchewan; Douglas Mor- 
ton, Calgary. 

A total of 28 exhibitions is being made avail- 
able this year by this Circuit to galleries in 
western Canada. The emphasis is on contemporary 
art. Martin Bloch, German expressionist, now 
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living in England, whose work was reviewed in 
the Summer 1951 number of this magazine, is 
sending some twenty oils for a retrospective 
showing of his painting. Several Europeans who 
recently arrived in Canada will have exhibitions; 
there will be canvases by Jan Zach who is now 
settled in Victoria, also a versatile collection by 
Charles Stegeman and his wife Frangois André, 
who recently came to western Canada from 
France. 


Montreal Honours Leonardo da Vinci 

The Leonardo da Vinci Quincentenary was 
observed in Montreal because of the devotion of 
a small group of women who call themselves 
Souvenance de Tart dans le monde. They arranged 
an exhibition of books and reproductions in 
Agnes Lefort’s gallery and a meeting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts at which tributes were paid 
to Leonardo by Robert Tyler Davis, director of 
the Museum, speaking in English; Jean Mouton, 
cultural attaché of the French Embassy, in 
French, and Professor Antonio d’Andrea_ of 
McGill University, in Italian. 


Vancouver Painter Wins International Award 

A Vancouver painter, Lionel Thomas, recently 
was given the top award for a Canadian entry 
submitted in the international division of the 
Florida International Art Exhibition, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. His paint- 
ing, Rock Forms on the Bottom of a Pool, is one 
of the twenty principal prize-winning paintings 
from that exhibition scheduled for showing later 
at the Grand Central Galleries, New York. 


Ro torr BEeNny 


Dawn and 
Palazzo Pitti 


Gouache and ink 


A recent work by this 
Canadian artist, now 
living in Europe, 

who has been awarded 
a Guggenheim 
fellowship for 1952 


Thomas has described the picture as follows: 
“It was an actual experience. However, it was 
painted, subjectively, a week later in my studio. 
Of course, no external appearances are apparent 
in the painting, because that is not my concern. 
The experience was a local one. Not far from 
where | live is a canyon where the river for cen- 
turies has eaten its way to a depth of some three 
hundred feet. There, at the bottom, when the ebb 
of the river is low, are myriads of small pools 
cradled in weathered sandstone rock. It was in 
one of these pools that I watched the reflection 
of the water on the rock formations underneath. 
Finally, both water and rock forms fused into 
countless changing images. The painting is a 
synthesis of these images and its purpose, through 
its organized forms, is to allow the viewer an 
experience similar to my own”. 

Mr. Thomas is an instructor at the Vancouver 
School of Art and in the Department of Archi- 
tecture, University of British Columbia, and he 
has studied with Hans Hoffman of New York 
and with Mark Rothko of San Francisco. 


Six Centuries of Landscape Painting 

More than thirteen thousand visitors saw “Six 
Centuries of Landscape”, the major exhibition of 
the year at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
which must have come as a surprise to those who 
expected it to draw bigger crowds than the 
special showing of eighteenth-century art in that 
museum two years ago. It may not prove any- 
thing, but some twenty thousand persons looked 
at the furniture, the porcelain and the silver in 
that previous exhibition. The landscape collec- 
tion, however, was worth going a long way to 
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see. The Museum’s director, Robert Tyler Davis, 
who personally chose the 69 pictures, borrowed 
them from some of the great collections of the 
western world, the Tate, the Metropolitan, the 
Chicago Art Institute, our own National Gallery, 
the galleries and museums of Toronto, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Springfield, Toledo, 
Worcester and other centres, also from dealers 
and private collectors. 

The Martyrdom of St. Peter of Verona, by the 
fifteenth-century Italian, Spinello Aretino, and 
several French and Italian Books of Hours were 
the earliest works, and the selection went right 
through to Matisse, Vlaminck, Derain and Soutine. 
Cézanne was represented by three important 
works, from Boston, Toledo and Buffalo. Van 
Gogh by the magnificent Wheatfield from Toledo 
and by one of his last works, Thatched Cottages, 
from the Reader’s Digest collection. 

The Canadian Government lent the Hobbema 
presented to the nation by the Netherlands, and 
the National Gallery lent the Poussin Landscape 
with a Woman Washing ber Feet and The Locks 
at Bougival by Vlaminck. Three pictures came 
from the Metropolitan in New York, two Courbets 
and that striking painting, The Funeral by Manet. 


Motion Picture Describes Lismer’s 
Achievements as Artist and Teacher 

When Allan Wargon, who directed Lismer, 
the latest in the National Film Board “Canadian 
Artists” series, went to Montreal to talk over the 
film with its subject, he came away with the 
dismaying realization it would take not one film 
but six to do the job. He had to be satisfied with 
a twenty-minute reel, however, and that called 
for some drastic telescoping. He had to show not 
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Epouarp MANet 
The Funeral 


Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 


Included in the exhibition 
“Six Centuries of Landscape” 
held at the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts 


only Lismer the painter but Lismer the educa- 
tionist and, dividing his short time between the 
two, he was not able to deal fully with either. 
There are lively scenes in the Montreal Art 
Centre as Lismer moves among the youngsters, 
and the film takes note of his importance in art 
education in Canada, but there is no time to 
relate his work to that of such forerunners as 
Froebel and Cizek; and while the film shows him 
at work on a canvas, it is in his studio, and it is 
a little disappointing not to see him outdoors in 
close contact with the Group of Seven country. 
Nevertheless, we do get glimpses of his work, 
both as teacher and painter, and it is a good thing 
that his stimulating personality should be caught 
alive rather than reconstructed when he has gone. 
It is a good film as far as it goes; we only wish 
it could have gone further. 


Ontario Society of Artists Uncover 
New Talents 

For its eightieth annual exhibition held this 
spring at the Art Gallery of Toronto, the Ontario 
Society of Artists, which has recently given con- 
siderable encouragement to non-members (less 
than half this year’s exhibitors were O.S.A. mem- 
bers), managed to attract entries from nearly a 
dozen newcomers of merit. 


Among the talents to be uncovered were those 
of two abstractionists, Tom Hodgson and Michael 
Snow. Hodgson’s entries, Stripes in Space and 
Horizontal Abstraction, demonstrated an adiuir- 
able sense of economy, using simple semi-geo- 
metric designs against plain backgrounds. Work- 
ing with more complicated patterns, Snow showed 
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a sharp colour sense in his two works, a wall panel 
and a composition in mixed media, Polyphony. 

There was a strong suggestion of American 
regional influence in the paintings of Percy M. 
Gardiner and Richard Williams, and William 
Roberts’ water colour, Morning Paper, in style 
owed something to Bemelmans and Steinberg, but 
the strength of these painters’ ideas was enough 
to promise much for the future. 

The general level of the show was reasonably 
good, with a number of established painters pro- 
ducing works well above average. Eric Ald- 
winckle’s large and fiercely-executed abstraction, 
Maelstrom, in egg tempera, John Martin’s warm 
still life, Rich Harvest, and Marthe Rakine’s 
major study, Interior with Two Figures, were 
among the better contributions to an exhibition 
which undoubtedly equalled, if it did not surpass, 
any group collection seen in Toronto this season. 


Canadian Designs of Merit in Model House 
A combination of modern Canadian architecture 
and good Canadian design in household furnish- 
ings is still not often to be found in the better 
new homes being erected in our cities. That is 
because, until recently, those who followed con- 
temporary trends in building were usually unable 
to obtain equally contemporary equipment from 
Canadian sources. 
That this difficulty, however, can now be sur- 
mounted is proved by the display of Canadian 
designs being shown this summer and autumn in 
conjunction with the “Trend House”, a new 
model home erected by the British Columbia 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at Thorncrest 
Village, a suburb of Toronto. Co-operation in 
furnishing the house was obtained from the 
advisory committee which selects Canadian pro- 
duct designs of merit for inclusion in the Canadian 
Design Index, maintained by the National Gallery 
of Canada. Visitors to the house can see bedrooms 
and living quarters which are almost completely 
installed in this way. Also on view in this domestic 
setting are contemporary Canadian paintings, sup- 
plied by the Picture Loan Society of Toronto. 


Toronto Displays Work of Unaffiliated Artists 
One of the last showings of the current season 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto was an exhibition 
of paintings by artists unaffiliated with any of the 
existing Canadian art societies. Although this is 
the third successive year that this exhibition has 
been organized for unaffiliated artists, this spring 
was the first time it has been held at the Art 
Gallery of Toronto. 
According to its organizer, Albert Jacques 


Franck, the purpose of the event is to give new 
painters a chance to exhibit their work. Of the 
53 artists represented in this exhibition, many had 
unfamiliar names. Others, like Louis Belzile, Edwy 
Cooke, Pauline Harris, Al Haslett, Ray John 
Mead, Donald Neddeau, Tutzi Haspel-Seguin, 
Harold Towne and Franck himself, are artists 
whose work has appeared in Toronto for a 
number of years but who, for reasons of their 
own, have not as yet allied themselves with any 
existing group. 

Judged by this year’s exhibition, the project is, 
at the moment, more important as an idea than as 
a show-case for contemporary art. The very 
nature of the exhibit helps to make it an uneven 
display, and crowded into the upstairs print-room 
of the Gallery, the 68 paintings presented a 
rather hodge-podge impression. 

The venture, however, enjoys the enthusiastic 
support of all the local societies and this year’s 
jury was recruited from among their members. 
With continued interest from the Art Gallery, 
this exhibition might well in time become an 
important national event, particularly with the 
opportunity it would offer for all non-society 
painters across the country. 


A steel rod and upholstered dining-room 
chair designed by Peter Cotton and manu- 
factured by Perpetua Furniture in Van- 
couver, from the “Trend House”, Toronto 
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On three floors, in fourteen showrooms, are on display paintings by prominent Canadian, 


American and European artists. 


Also for sale are important works by Old Masters. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 SHERBROOKE 


LE CENTRE d’ART DE STE-ADELE 


Continued from page 167 


are most interested, the Saturday Review of 
Literature has written about the Centre and, 
closer to home, A. B. Thompson, president of 
Ste-Adéle’s resort hotel, the Chanticler, has 
donated $1,000 in scholarships for children of 
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STREET 


WEST, MONTREAL 


the district. A choir of 50 children is directed 
by Mme Ria Lenssens of McGill Conserv atory. 
Professor Jean-Marie Laurence is expected to 
teach classes in French conversation _ this 
summer, while Donald McGill, a programme 
director of the C.B.C., will help French 
Canadians with their English. A group from 
the United Nations is expected to holiday 
there in mid-August and the Hon. Paul Beau- 
lieu, Minister of Trade and Commerce, also a 
resident, will offer them an official reception. 


Classes will meet once more in the two local 
schoolhouses, in the stables of the Chanticler, 
the Chalet and under the open sky, with 
recesses at the bars, on the verandas or on the 
beaches of Lac Rond. Local businessmen are 
about ready to admit the virtues of her idea 
but Pauline Rochon reminds herself that money 
alone cannot make a successful art centre; che 


highest standards must be there—and _ that 


doesn’t preclude enjoyment. 
J 
MIcHAEL Forster 
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SCULPTURE - ADVERTISING DESIGN - CERAMICS 


DRAWING - PAINTING ~ ETCHING AND ENGRAVING 


FOUR YEAR COURSE FOR DIPLOMA 
OR BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE 


NIG 


NEW PATTERNS IN ADVERTISING 


Continued from page 157 


Third Annual*, one feels that Canadian adver- 
tising and editorial art have advanced measur- 
ably over the past year, that the new crop of 
artists is sturdy and sound and imaginative, 
and that we are beginning to develop Canadian 
styles and forms in graphic art which may be 
vital enough to resist the powerful influences 
of the advertising colossus south of the 49th 
parallel. 


Those are the positive aspects. From the 
point of view of a typographer, there are still 
signs of weakness in that many pieces, excel- 
lently designed and executed, fail to use type 
imaginatively, and sometimes not even pro- 
perly. Type is too often treated as an inert 
mass which is put in the layout as a series of 
lines just to keep the copywriter in a job. 
Seldom is type integrated into the design 
problem as a whole. 


‘Third Annual of Advertising and Editorial Art. 
Burns and MacEachren, Toronto. 


And still, as in other previous exhibitions, 
the influence of the advertising juggernaut to 
the south of us seems to dominate the thinking 
of our creative men. For intensely original and 
native thinking, only the work of the Ecole des 
Arts Graphiques in Montreal and the products 
of the press of Robert Reid in Vancouver 
seem to offer hope of national expression in 
the graphic arts. The latter’s little magazine, 
pm, is a sign that the West is approaching its 
problems with fresher, more inventive minds! 


“Visiting the Maritimes this Summer?” 


Reserve accommodation at 


SEANARA INN 
SHIP HARBOUR NOVA SCOTIA 
Exhibitions of Maritime Artists 
in 
The Country Gallery 
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SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART. An Intro- 
duction to Teaching and Appreciation. By Elizabeth 
Harrison. xiv + 112 pp. + 12 colour plates. 
Toronto: W’. J]. Gage. $4.00. 

This book would rank merely as another among 
several with the same aim, did not the author's quali- 
fications give it special claim to attention. Mrs. 
Harrison knows her subject as an accomplished artist 
and craftsman; she knows teaching problems as art 
supervisor in the public schools of Kingston, Ontario; 
she knows children as a parent; and she knows the use 
of words as an able poet must. Dozens of her line 
drawings explain her methods, and the colour plates 
of child art are proof of how school children enjoy 
her programme. 

The first part describes how the school art class 
provides a rare opportunity for the pupil to be the 
expert, to assert himself, to disclose to all who come 
to know him a good deal of his outlook and person- 
ality. The idea she enunciates is not original, but it 
needed repeating with this freshness and vigour. 
There follows a series of prescriptions as to the space, 
equipment and the planning required for a school art 
programme. 

The second half of the book gives suggestions for 
class projects from kindergarten to Grade VIII, some 
of them related to the seasons of the year, others to 
the school curriculum or to normal activities of child 
life. 

Both school-teachers and parents will find proven 
applications here of a progressive ae in child 
art. The architects of our thousands of new class- 
rooms (and the school boards and taxpayers who 
must provide them) will gain fresh insight into the 
range of activities housed today in our schools. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Harrison’s book in due 
time will require to be re-issued and that it may then 
be designed, set in type and printed by those “sound, 
sensible, sensitive and well-rounded people” her 
methods are meant to produce. This edition, with 
faulty registration of colour plates, narrow columns 
of type, confusion of head-lines and sub-titles, plainly 
was not. Avan H. ARMSTRONG 


ALFRED J. CASSON. By Paul Duval. 62 pp.; 37 
plates, 4 in colour. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Duval makes rather much of the fact that 
A. J. Casson “has grown from rebel ‘upstart’ to 
Academy President.” It is quite true that no other 
member of the original Group of Seven has thus 
achieved “the virtually impossible”, but several of 
them are or have been academicians, three of them 
were given honorary doctorates by universities and 
one was officially recognized by being made a C.M.G. 
And they were all greater rebels than Mr. Casson 
ever was, for, as the biographer himself says: “Cer- 
tainly it would be hard to find a more respectable 
rebel in our annals of painting.” 

It is more to the point to speak of his integrity, of 
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his quiet, steady progression as a painter, commercial 
designer and organizer, and this Mr. Duval does, 
giving him the credit he deserves for his izfluence 
on the graphic arts and on taste in Canada, for 
stimulating appreciation of the water-colour medium 
(he was a co-founder of the Canadian Society of 
Painters in Water Colour) and for his other practical 
activities, as well as following the developnient of 
his personal style as a painter. 

This, the latest in the Canadian Art Series, is 3 
useful little book. Mr. Duval’s text adequately com- 
plements the illustrations, which occupy more than 
half the book. They are well chosen to survey thirty 
years of the painter’s life, but I have an idea it might 
have been interesting to include some of his com. 
mercial work. It may be true that Mr. Casson “has 
always endeavoured to keep his commercial life 
separate from his private life and painting” but his 
biographer claims for him “a personal impact upon 
millions” as a commercial designer, and says among 
other things that: “The fine craftsmanship of his 
posters, booklets and advertisements have affected the 
taste of two generations.” This is important, and | 
do not think some illustrations would have affected 
Mr. Casson’s dignity. They might have done some- 
thing for the dignity of commercial art. R.A. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATTIC BLACK- 
FIGURE. By J. D. Beazley. 127 pp.; 49 plates. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 

Sir John Davidson Beazley has long been the undis- 
puted foremost authority on Greek vase-painting. 

For a quarter century his Attic Black-figure; a Sketch, 


a lecture delivered before the British Academy, has | 


been our most useful account of the subject; though 
scintillating and illuminating it was provocatively 
brief. The present more ample volume was also de- 
livered first in lecture form, as the twenty-fourth of 
the Sather Classical Lectures given at the University 
of California. It therefore also shares the advantages 
and disadvantages of a presentation designed for a 
listening and a seeing audience. Clear and witty, 
though lacking something of the brilliance of his 
earlier writings, it forms an excellent introduction to 
black-figure; the serious student of Greek ceramics, 
however, although he will find much that is new, 
cannot help wishing that the book were several times 
as long, for he knows that Sir John has but given 
us the cream of his vast knowledge. It is some con- 
solation that Beazley’s black-figure companion to his 
famous catalogue, Attic Red-figure Vase-painters, \s 
almost completed. There is one drawback in the 
present volume, eSpecially for the non-specialist, that 
although the plates are of excellent quality, yet there 
are many vases described in detail but not illustrated. 
Obviously publication costs have cut out many illus- 
trations seen by the audience in slides. 
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A recent innovation in 
the type of creative art 
undertaken by children is 
this form of collective 
. painting demonstrated in 
the example shown here 
which was carried out 
by 16 children from the 
Saturday morning classes 
of the National Gallery 
of Canada, directed by 
Pierre de Ligny Bou- 
dreau. Each child makes 
his own draft composition 
on a set subject and then 
the group selects for en- 
largement the draft re- 
garded as most suitable. 
This is then divided into 
equal sections, one for 
each child to paint; fin- 
ally the finished sections 
are stuck together. 


To the general student of the history of drawing 
the development of Attic black-figure, whose heyday 
was the sixth century B.C., is a very vital period. Sir 
John follows the origins of the style and describes 
in some detail its development as seen in the work 
of the leading masters. J. Watter GraHaM 


SEVEN DESIGNERS LOOK AT TRADEMARKS. 
171 pp., fully illustrated. Chicago: Paul Theobald 
and Company. (Canadian Distributors: Cambridge 
Press, Montreal.) $9.75. 

In recent years, we have been treated to numerous 
books on design and its many influences. We are 
learning, more and more, every day, about this func- 
tional philosophy and we are coming to understand 
the importance of the motives which stimulate the 
designer. 

As the title of this book implies, it is a series of 
seven essays written by seven mi the most outstanding 
and distinguished designers and educators, business in 
Canada could well afford to benefit through the 
observations and recommendations made by these 
seven experts in their field. 

We live in a world which attempts to encourage 
individualism and strives at the same time to establish 
new and — standards of achievements. It is in 
this kind of society, then, that the trademark . . . 
which is just as readily the mark of the individual, 
has a valid importance . . . for it is the visual com- 
municator of the “standard” or quality which we 
adhere to individually and collectively. 

With the background of historic fact concerning 
the evolution of trademarks, the changing emphasis 
of their function and an evaluation of their design, 


which is contained in this book, | would strongly 
advocate a careful study of its contents by designers, 
advertising managers and sales managers. 
The importance of a careful study of this book is, 
I think, summarized in the following pertinent quota- 
tion from one of the essays. . . . “There is abundant 
evidence . . . . that a business does not suffer from 
a change in trademark which brings improvement 
in legibility and form.” 
Henry EveLeicu 


SOOGWVILIS. A Collection of Kwakiutl Indian De- 
signs and Legends. By R. Geddes Large. 85 pp., 33 
colour plates. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Hard- 
back, $6.00; Spiral Back, $4.00. 

This unusual book divides its contents auto- 
matically into two sections, the designs and the 
legends. Taking the latter first, one can only conclude 
that they have lost much of the Indian flavour which 
alone makes such legends interesting because they 
have been rewritten so completely for non-Indian 
readers. The author has not been particularly success- 
ful in his expressed aim of depicting life in “the early 
native village as correctly as our present knowledge 
would permit”. 

The drawings are of great interest and undoubted 
value and one wishes for a more detailed account of 
their origin. How old was the artist when he drew 
them, what were the circumstances, and what was his 
later career in art? The draughtsmanship is crude and 
careless, the cross-hatching 1s childishly clumsy, and 
the curves lack the subtle rhythm which is the dis- 
tinguishing characeristic and charm of curves in good 
West Coast art. Apart from these defects the designs, 
as abstract pattern, are excellent and had they been 
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done by a competent craftsman would rank high in 
this most unusual school of art. The initial capital 
letters by the author are most interesting and appro- 
priate. Dovcias LEECHMAN 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: THE TRAGIC PUR- 
SUIT OF PERFECTION. By Antonina Vallentin. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. 561 pp., 31 ill. New 
York: Viking Press. (Canadian Distributors: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada). $7.00. 

This book, first published in 1938 and now re-issued 
in celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of 
Leonardo da Vinci's birth, is a worthy tribute, a 
monument of research and understanding, well docu- 
mented, and at the same time as readable as a novel. 
The biographer sounds the depths of her subject’s 
complex personality and spreads before us in full 
colour the pageantry of fifteenth-century Italy and 
France without feeling the need to engage in fiction. 
She has weighed evidence against legend and struck 
the balance, letting Leonardo speak for himself out 
of his own manuscripts, every quotation scrupulously 
identified in an appendix. For some reason, the pub- 
lishers have not seen fit to repeat the colour ol 
so the book is without the Mona Lisa and The Last 
Supper, but it does contain the Virgin of the Rocks, 
the Virgin with St. Anne, the self-portrait, and a 
number of caricatures and drawings, including studies 
of hands and muscles and plant forms, and diagrams 
for the flying machine, the armoured car and some 
of the other inventions. R.A. 


BY PAUL DUVAL 


“An outstanding example of Canadian visual 
craftsmanship. In it Paul Duval presents an 
appreciation, short biography, catalogue and 37 
reproductions—four of them in full colour—of 
A. J. Casson and his work.”—Melwyn Breen in 
Saturday Night, $4.50. 


The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
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JOHN SLOAN. By Lloyd Goodrich. 80 pp., +9 illus. 
3 in colour. Published for the Whitney Mu cum of 
American Art by the Macmillan Compan, Ney 
York. (Canadian Distributors: The Macmill«» Com. 
pany of Canada, Toronto.) $3.50. 

During January and February of 1952, the \Whitney 
Museum of American Art, in New York Ciry, held 
a retrospective exhibition in honour of John Sloan, 
an American painter who died in 1951. Out of the 
research and experience of that exhibition has come 
the present volume, written by the Whitney’s associ- 
ate director, Lloyd Goodrich, on the basis of material 
assembled by the assistant curator, Rosalind Irvine. 

John Sloan, born in 1871 at Lock Haven, Pennsy|- 
vania, is one of the most interesting figures in American 
art. Lacking both the background of wealth and the 
fortune of early patronage, Sloan spent most of his 
life working as an illustrator and teacher in order to 
devote his te time to painting. Despite a rather slow 
beginning, he eventually realized a position as one 
of the most solid interpreters of life in the United 
States,—“a poet who found his beauty all around 
him”. His earlier work is centred round the vivid and 
often amusing events of the city. As Mr. Goodrich 
says: “He liked what was common, everyday and 
universal”. Later in life his interests turned to land- 
scape and figure painting. Underlying his always 
strong grasp of reality, there is a sensitivity for the 
more elusive values of setting and mood which give 
to many of his works an evocative quality that en- 
riches their wonderful humanness. 

Sloan was a ceaseless technical experimenter. Etch- 
ing, aquatint, crayon, “alla prima” oil painting, and 
finally endless variations of tempera and oil occupied 
a long and productive life. The nervous intensity and 
wiry vitality of such experiment is part of the zest 
for life which made Sloan so important a figure in 
the various independent group exhibitions of the 
early twentieth century in New York City—exhibi- 
tions centering particularly around the “Eight”. 

Though a highly successful commercial artist and 
often represented in national art exhibitions, Sloan 
had to wait until old age for widespread recognition 
of his painting. There is an element of pathos and 
irresistible good humour in the many unusual petitions 
and promotion schemes by which the artist sought 
patrons. Now his position is secure beside the finest 
of the American painters. 

Mr. Goodrich has written a short but very readable 
text. Biographical details are unobtrusively combined 
with aesthetic judgments. The illustrations are numer- 
ous, and a few are in colour. These latter, unfor- 
tunately, do not, perhaps could not, adequately 
convey the atmospheric richness of Sloan’s medium. 

A book of this kind does not pretend to be the 
definitive study of such an artist; but it nicely 
balances erudition and devotion, and reveals persu- 
asively the role of Sloan as an essentially conservative 
but impressively Ruman artist. It should be of par- 
ticular interest to Canadian readers who have not had 
an opportunity to see the less sensational but more 
enduring masters of contemporary American art. 

Josepu A. Barro 
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When in Britain, visit 


GIMPEL Fils 
GALLERIES 


50 South Molton Street, London, W.I1. 


Impressionists and Ecole de Paris: 


P. BONNARD- E. DEGAS M. CHAGALL 
BOUDIN R. DUFY G. ROUAULT 
C. MONET M. UTRILLO- ETC. 


also Contemporary British Artists: 


J. ALDER W. L. LE BROCQUY 
L. CHADWICK “SCOTTIE” WILSON 
P. LANYON R. ADAMS”) G. CLARKE ETC. 


Tel.: MAYFAIR 3720 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


Continental Galleries 


FINE PAINTINGS 


MONTREAL 


A HALF CENTURY OF COLOR. By Louis Walton 
Sipley. 216 pp., 175 ill. + 28 colour inserts. New 
York: Macmillan Co. (Canadian Distributors: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Toronto.) $9.25. 
Mr. Sipley lives up to his objective which was “to 

record briefly the history and development of Color 

Photography and Color Reproduction, without be- 

coming involved in technical formulae and complex 

chemical processes”. The text of his book is brief. 

He has, however, combined it with many illustrations 

and the whole gives a detailed, and I am sure, accurate 

story of colour phetography and colour reproduc- 
tion over the last half century. 

But it is disappointing that an important technical 
book should present such a mediocre appearance. The 
typography and general design of the book will not 
attract readers. 

While the book does not carry an index, those 
professionally engaged in printing or photography 
will, nevertheless, find it a valuable reference source. 

Crain STEWART 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Carl Dair is a typographer and designer who ope- 
rates his own firm in Toronto. 
J. Russell Harper is chief cataloguer at the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


Michael Forster is a Canadian painter and critic. 
He was an official war artist with the Canadian navy. 


Artists Workshop 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 
study or—just practice—. 

Weekly drawing and painting classes, after- 
noons or evenings under expert instructors. 


School open 


SEPTEMBER to JUNE. 


519 Jarvis Sr. Toronto 


GALERIE AGNES LEFORT 


French and Canadian 


Avant Garde Paintings 


1028 SHERBROOKE Sr. W. 
MONTREAL 


Telephone: BElair 4667 
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496 Gilbert Avenue 


Obtainable at your dealer. 
catalogue of complete artists’ materials to: 


REEVES & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


BRITISH COLOURS 

at their best. Made by 

REEVES and SONS 
since 1766. 


OW Colours are vital to the success of 


your work, whether it be Portrait, 

Landscape, Seascape, Still Life or 
Abstract, and by using GOYA OILS you can approach your 
subject with a mind free from worry, knowing that you will 
get the utmost assistance from the brilliance and purity for 
which REEVES’ ARTISTS’ COLOURS are famous. 
colours make your paintings live—from now on! 


Let GOYA 


Write for new free illustrated 


Toronto 10, Ont. 


THE FEDERATION OF 
CANADIAN ARTISTS 


invites artists and interested laymen to join. 
For the sake of 
ART IN CANADA 


it urges individuals and societies to write 
now to their M.P.s and the Prime Minister 
endorsing 


THE CANADA COUNCIL 


THE ENLARGED NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


CREATIVE ART SCHOLARSHIPS 


Recommended in 
THE MASSEY REPORT 


F.C.A. Branches in most cities and towns. 
For local addresses enquire National Secretary, 
Mrs. E. Bakewell, 32 Fell Avenue South, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


PAINTING 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Kingston, Ontario 
JULY 3 to AUGUST 15 


In all techniques, at the Harbour, in the 
Market, in the Rideau Lakes 


HENRI MASSON 
GRANT MACDONALD 
STANLEY COSGROVE 
MURIE MEISEL 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 
| have just got back from a visit to Paris and so 
have just seen your spring number of Canadian Art, 
with cover by Scottie Wilson. We have been his 
London dealers for three years now and can report 
to you his growing success. He is very well known in 
the art world of London, if not yet fully appreciated. 
His reputation is becoming international; he had a 
show in December, where he sold a third of his work 
and had very good write-ups from the critics, at a 
very good avant garde gallery in Paris. In Switzerland 
he is having his second show. The Swiss art publica- 
tion Graphis is preparing an article on him. The 
Galerie de France in Paris has asked to give him a 
show—which will crown his success there... . 
There is another Canadian who is making great 
strides in Paris—Riopelle. I have been following his 
work with interest for two years. The Galerie Pierre, 
rue de Seine, has now taken him up..... Duthuit, 
Matisse’s son-in-law, is also buying his pictures. 
Yours truly, 
Cuartes GIMPEL, 
London, England 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to the letters published in your Spring 
Number 1952, referring to my article, “Impressions 
of Art in the Soviet Union”, published in your Christ- 
mas Number 1951, I believe that it would have been 
surprising had the Soviet police not come on the 
scene when Julius Griffiths essayed sketching out of 
doors in a theatre of war in the Soviet Union during 
the last war. 

At that time in the course of sketching in the 
streets in Montreal and vicinity which was not a 
theatre of war, I was given several compulsory rides 
to police stations to be questioned. And, from 1942 
to 1945, while painting munitions production in the 
Province of Quebec, I lost a lot of time being investi- 
gated and interrogated by members of many govern- 
ment and company police forces, even though I 
always had a bulging pocketful of official permits and 
credentials. While these interruptions were irritating 
they were to be expected and it would have been 


HAND GROUND 
CONSISTENT 
PERMANENT 
BEST QUALITY 


Holland 


OIL AND WATER COLOURS 
Write for colour chart and price lists 
& Water CoLours 


Box 281, Victoria, B.C. 


surprising and abnormal if they had not occurred. . . . 
J. A. Morris’ assumption that Soviet painters are 
required to paint to set themes is incorrect. I believed 
that I had made this clear in my article. 
Yours truly, 
F. B. Taytor, 
Montreal. 


Editor’s note: Mr. Taylor’s article, “Impressions of 
Art in the Soviet Union”, appeared in our Christmas- 
New Year number. Since then our attention has been 
drawn to a criticism of it, published in the March- 
April 1952 number of Arts et Pensée of Montreal, by 
Michel Daniloff. This writer underlines passages from 
catalogues of recent exhibitions in Russia, showing 
that the majority of canvases displayed by A. M. 
Gerasimov and other leading Soviet artists lad Stalin 
as their central figure. He also quotes from a survey 
made by Pravda of work prominent painters were 
planning to do; most of them stated their objective 
was to paint pictures of Stalin and his colleagues. 


Dear Sir: 
I am sure there are still a few like me who would 
like to see plates by Thomson, Jackson, MacDonald 
and painters like them get at least half the attention 
and an equal place in your magazine with the would-be 
artists you are crediting as representative of Canadian 
art at present. Yours truly, 
Bos Murray, 
Saskatoon, 


he BSERVATORY 


ART CENTRE 


a new approach to art on the campus— 
where students from all faculties come 
together—operating a summer school of 
design and painting under fritz brandtner— 
at the university of new brunswick 
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ARTICLES 


Ayre, RosBert 
Ghitta Caiserman—An Expanding Vision 
The New Muhlstock . 
The Press Debates the Massey Report 
Western Painting Comes to Montreal 
Bett, ANDREW 
Design for an Art Angel—Douglas Duncan 
and the Picture Loan Society 
Gordon MacNamara—An Eye of His Own n 
ANbRE 
Mural of the Saguenay 
Brack, Mary 
Improving Design in Handcrafts 
Boupreav, Pierre ve Licny 
A Canadian in Morocco 
Boux, Rene 
An Art Gallery for College Students 
BucHANAN, Donato W. 
The Biennale of Venice Welcomes Canada 
Canadian Art in a Boys’ School 
Good Design or “Styling” 
Comrort, CHARLES 
Mural in a Bank 
Dair, Cari 
New Patterns in Canadian Advertising 
ENGLESMITH, GEORGE 
Walter Trier—In Memoriam 
Fortes, J. ALLISON 
“The Moulds of Virtue”’—An of Art 
Education 
Forster, MicHaeL 
Le Centre d’Art de Ste-Adeéle 
Young French Painters in Montreal 
Harper, J. 
A Sketch-Book of Cornelius Krieghoff 
Houston, James A. 
In Search of Contemporary Eskimo Art 
McCoy, 
Growing Pains in the Arts 
McInnes, GRAHAM 
The Decline of Genre 
Ming, Davin B. 
Painting a Picture on Christmas Morning 
Mutcaster, WyNona 
Your Child is an Artist 
Newron, Eric 
The Paintings of Graham Sutherland 
ALISON 
The Arts Council and the Festival of Britain 
Panton, L. A. C. 
Retreat in Mexico—A Canadian Painter Abroad 
Rosertson, GEorGE 
Art and the Radio Audience 
A Broader Base of Patronage 
SHapBoit, Doris 
Molly and Bruno Bobak 
Sise, Hazen 
The Seigneur of Lotbiniére—His “Excursions 
Daguerriennes” 
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SUMMER 1952 


Taytor, Freperick B. 


Impressions of Art in the Soviet Union . . 3 
NOTES AND SURVEYS 
Artists Do Their Own Christmas Cards . . . 7) 
Modern French Painting at the National Gallery 139 
New Acquisitions by Canadian Galleries . . . 74 
The Story Behind Our Cover . . . . . . . 4 
BOOKS REVIEWED 
Alfred J. Casson (Ryerson) Paul Duval . . . 174 
A Century of British Painting (Studio) Anthony 
Bertram. 45 
Design Fundamentals (McGraw- Hill) Robert 
Gillam Scott. 
The Development of Attic Black- figure (Cam- 
bridge) J. D. Beazley . . 174 
French Painting at the Time of the Impressionists 
(Hypérion) Raymond Cogniat . . 4 
German Painting in the XIV-XVI Centuries 
(Hypérion) Alfred Stange . 90 
A Half Century of Color (Macmillan) Louis 
Walton Sipley . . 
I Married An Artist (Ryerson) Billy Button . 91 
John Sloan (Macmillan) Lloyd Goodrich . . 1% 
Leonardo da Vinci: The Tragic Pursuit of Per- 
fection (Viking) Antonina Vallentin . . . 17% 
The Meaning of Beauty —" Green) 
Eric Newton. 90 
Self-Expression Through Art. (Gage) Elizabeth 
Harrison. . 174 
Seven Designers Look at Trademarks “(Paul 
Theobald) .. 


Soogwilis. A Collection of Kw akiutl Indian De- 
signs and Legends (Ryerson) R. Geddes Large 175 

Southern Cross (Ward-Ritchie) Laurence Hyde 91 

Survival. The Salvage and Protection of Art in 
War. (Abelard) James J. Rorimer and Gilbert 


Rabin. . 45 
The West of Alfred Jacob Miller (Univ ersity of 
Oklahoma) Marvin C. Ross . . . 4 
DEPARTMENTS 


Art Forum . 
Coast to Coast in Art 


COLOUR PLATES 
Albert Cloutier—Hemlock Cover, Vol. IX. No. | 


47, 92, 19 
44, 86, 131, 168 


John Crabtree—Design for advertisement . . . 153 
Edgar Degas—Chevaux de courses . . . . . 18 
Robert Langstadt—Design for blotter . . . . 153 
Arthur Lismer—Georgian Bay, el... 66 
Grant Macdonald — Advertisement for Dow 
Chemical of Canada . . 174 
David B. Milne—M. ee Light ¢ on the Christmas 
Tree 
Samuel Palmer—Oak Tree, Shorebam, Kent . 1B 


Goodridge Roberts—Georgian Bay 
Walter Trier—Design for advertising blotters 15 
R. York Wilson—Toluca Market . ... . 
Scottie Wilson—Humming Birds 

Cover, Vol. IX. No. 3 
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produced in La Province de Québec are distinguished by 

ever increasing quality of design, workmanship and material. 

The Government of La Province de Québec participates in 

this important endeavor to educate more boys and 

girls to ever higher standards of skill and 
knowledge. 


Published by the Provincial Publicity Bureau 
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GRUMBACHER 
Introduces 


GEL—the laboratory-tested transparentizer for making opaque 

oil colors transparent. GEL permits heavy impasto painting, 

retaining the relief-like qualities of oil colors usually lost 
with liquid mediums. GEL reduces the strength of oil colors without 
making them fluid or altering the mass tone. GEL is made from 
finest colloidal transparentizer ground in artists’ quality linseed oil 
and will not affect the permanency or chroma of the colors. 


Studio size (1” x 4”) tubes each 75¢ 


6 NEW COLORS—in the Grumbacher Finest Oil Color line, 
Welcome additions to the world’s finest professional oil 
colors. In studio size (1” x 4”) tubes. 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN—an entirely new, warm-toned ali- 


zarin for glazing and tinting flesh tones... ===> each $1.00 
FLESH COLOR—a fine, mixed tint for portrait and figure painters 
GRUMBACHER PERMANENT BRIGHT GREEN—a light cool green 
of great beauty each $1.50 
GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT BROWN—on. shade, excel- 
lent for glazes and tints _ z —each $1.50 
GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT YELLOW — a bright 
clean yellow with a distinctive hue... == each $3.00 


MARS BLACK—a permanent, very opaque, deep black each 85c 


HALF-HARD PASTEL SET of 24—square sticks in partitioned 
3 cardboard box. Excellent color selection for sketching or for 
detail work in conjunction with Grumbacher Soft Pastels. 
The square shape is useful for commercial art layout work and for 
rapid color visuals. Set No. 44-24 each $3.00 


AQUARELLE BRUSHES—flat, square-edged brushes for cover- 
ing large areas. For broad water color techniques when used 
flat or for thinner line work with the sharp edge. Made only 
in 1” width. The plastic handle is shaped at the end for making 
highlights, burnishing and scraping. 

No. 6143 Red Sable each $7.80 No. 6142 Ox Hair each $3.60 


OIL PAINTING PADS—plastic coated, canvas grain. Con- 

g venient 12 sheet pads, bound on two edges. Oil color will 

remain brilliant on this specially prepared surface because 

the color will NOT sink in. Made in 3 sizes, to fit the canvas grooves 
in artists’ sketch boxes. 

No. 638 9” x 12” 90c 


12” x 16” $1.50 
16” x 20” $2.40 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


M. GRUMBACHER 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
64 Princess Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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